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to rise into a higher life or a purer air; on the contrary, the
whole religious history of India is full .of such attempts. In a
preceding chapter the entire landscape of Hinduism has been
described as silive with incessant movement and change, with
the constant struggle for existence of a multitude of religious
species, among which are many rudimentary survivals of high
conceptions deformed and degenerate* Out of the host of
saints and devotees whom Indian superstition generates, there
has often arisen some spiritually-minded man who reveals a
new light, who cries aloud for a great moral .change, who
creates and propels a deep movement in the hearts of people.
Such, teachers have left their mark on Indian society, and their
sects endure, but then: true impulse gradually subsides; the
lamp is passed from hand to hand, but its light grows fainter
and fainter in the darkness of ignorant terror.; it remains as a
mystic spark to a few initiated, and as a mere portent to the
vulgar who live in irrational fear of malignant deities. Since
the collapse of Buddhism in India 110 religious' system has
acquired such a dynamic purchase or leverage upon the minds
of men as to lift a great bod3r of the Hindus clean out of the
lower depths of superstition up on to the firm ground of an
organised and progressive faith.

This, then, is in. many ways the most noteworthy pheno-
menon to one who surveys India, its religious condition. And
I have ventured to suggest that this dilapidated and disor-
ganised state of popular Hinduism may be ascribed, for-its
more immediate cause, to the political catastrophes of the
people, to the fierce, disorderly, and precarious existeiiee
which, as societies, they have~led for so many centuries; so
that the military spirit Jong maintained untempered predomi-
nance. More especially did the continual scrambling wars of the
eighteenth century scatter-piecemeal the elements of religious
unification, and thereby arrest religious development. When,
therefore the English became lords of India, they found no
well-disciplined fanatic monotheism, as was found in Egypt or
Algeria, to be dealt with, no great influential, priesthood to be
managed; Mahomedanism had already lost Itf 'political ascend*
ancy; while Hinduism was, if one or two powerful sects and